FROM    SEA    TO    SKY

I reckoned that we had put the Italians on the defensive for the
time being but I knew full well that we could not maintain the
tempo of our initial offensive. I had to make some estimate of
the likely rate of aircraft replacements and of reinforcements with
new squadrons before deciding what scale of air operations we
could afford.

The flow of signals between Air Ministry and myself on this
subject had started soon after I had arrived in May. It had not
been reassuring to receive a signal in the third week in May that
three Blenheims in the best possible condition were to be released
from M.E. reserves for supply to Persia. Though this was sub-
sequently cancelled, other shocks of a similar nature continued to
arrive. Just after Italy declared war I pressed very strongly for
Hurricanes and Blenheim IVs to be flown out from home via
Malta and North Africa whilst it still remained possible to do so,
but only three Blenheim IVs and six Hurricanes actually reached
Egypt before the complete collapse of France prevented the
further use of this route except for long-range aircraft.

At home they were obviously fighting in the air for their lives
and it looked as if we should have to wait some time before any
regular supply of aircraft from U.K. could be arranged. I sug-
gested the purchase and direct delivery to Egypt of American
aircraft, but that was not immediately possible. The French were
getting deliveries of a very useful type of American medium day
bomber, the Glen Martin 167. It was faster than the Blenheim
and capable of a longer range which was what I particularly
needed for strategical reconnaissance to provide both Cunningham
and Wavell with information as to the scale of Italian reinforce-
ments reaching North Africa and the route by which they were
coming in. Some of these Glen Martins from America had already
reached the French in Tunis and others were in ships on the high
seas when the Franco-German armistice was signed. I was dis-
appointed at not getting more than one or two from the French
in North Africa before a German and Italian commission arrived
on the scene and immobilized them.

In spite of high-sounding phrases of intended resistance which
were coming from the French in North Africa and Syria, less than
a^ dozen French aircraft of any sort reached Egypt. One of the
Glen Martins which did arrive was flown over by a Lieut. Jacques
Boulat, who took his machine straight off from the line of parked
aircraft at Tunis at the time when the Germans were actually at
the other end beginning their inspection to see that the necessary
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